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TEN MINUTES CAUTION 
F R O M A 
PLAIN MAN TO HIS FELLOW-CITIZENS. 


T is in general of very little importance to the 

reader to know who, or what ſort of perſon, the 
writer of any thing is. But to you, Fellow Citizens, 
I think it is material to conſider who the men are 
whole writings on public matters are recommended 
to your peruſal. In this view you will permit me 
to tell you ſomething of myſelf. Firſt, then, I will 


tell you who I am not. I am not a Foreigner, 


who would gratify reſentment as well as pride by 


throwing this country into confuſion. I am not a 
deſperate Incendiary, whoſe circumſtances cannot 
be made worſe by any change, who will take the 


chznce of ſetting the houſe on fire that he may pil- 


fer the furniture while ir is burning. I am not a 
furious Enthuſiaſt in Religion or Politics, who, un- 
der pretence of Toleration in the one, or Liberty in 
the other, would overturn the eſtabliſhed Church 
or the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution. I am none of thoſe, 
my brethren. Jam a plain man, a tradeſman, who, 
having acquired a competency by his honeſt indul- 
try, is now. winding up his buſineſs in order to en- 
joy that . e in eaſe and quiet, in his old 
age, in the midſt of a virtuous family of his own 
rearing: Fkuow nothing of great Men or Mini- 


ſters, and concern myſelf no farther about them 


than as I think their meaſures are for the intereſt of 
my country. I care not who ſits at the Helm, pro- 
vided the Veſſel be well ſteered. - But though I am 
perfectly independent as to my own circumſtances, 
yet I am dependent, as far as this goes, that the hap- 
pineſs, or the proſpect of the happineſs, of my _ 
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low Citizens makes me happy : their unhappineſs, 
or the fear of their unhappineſs, makes me unhappy. 
In this character, and with theſe feelings, I am 
tempted to ute my pen, for the firſt time 1n public, 
to caution my countrymen againſt the miſchief 
which ſome men would wiſh to do among you; to 
beg of you not to endanger the peace and proſperi- 
ty of yourſelves and your Country to gratify their 
Malice, their Ambition, or their Hopes of Gain. 
Conſider, my Friends, at what time, and in what 
circumſtances, thoſe men would perſuade us to 
make a change in our ſituation, Would any of us 
think it prudent, in the way of trade, if our buſi- 
neſs were good, our ſhop well frequented, our cuſ- 
tomers increaſing, in ſhort, every thing about us in 
a thriving condition, all at once to alter our Firm, 
to change our Agents abroad, to diſmiſs our Clerks 
and Servants at home, and to tell our cuſtomers 
that we were to deal with them quite in a different 
way for the future? Would any of us do this ?— 
Or would not our relations take out a commiſſion 
of lunacy againſt us if we did ?—Juſt as madly, my 
Friends, it appears to me, ſhould we act, if, in the 
preſent ſituation of our public affairs, we ſhould 


think of altering that Conſtitution under which, by 


the bleſſing of God, we have attained, and enjoy, 
our preſent National Security and Proſperity. 

I ſhould be glad to know what advantage we are 
to get by the Levelling of Ranks, which thoſe wri- 
ters would perſuade us to wiſh for, by regaining 
what they call the Rights of Man. If they have a 
mind to go back to the woods again, and live as 
they ſay men lived in this country two thouſand 
years ago, let them, in God's name; but I, who am 
fitting in a good ſnug parlour with all my family 
comforts around me, will rather choſe to keep as I 
am, If there is to be any ſociety at all, I preſume 
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ſome muſt neceſſarily be richer and more powerful 
than others : but if thoſe who have little are ſecure 
of it, I ſay, as I ſaid before, they may be as happy 
as thoſe who have the moſt. As things are at pre- 
ſent, I find great advantages in the riches and gran- 
deur of ſome of my countrymen. I have a ſet of 
wealthy cuſtomers who put a great deal of money 
into my pocket in the year, whoſe expences ſuitable 
to their rank and ſituation in life, enable me to en- 
Joy all the ſolid comforts ſuitable to mine. | 

L. received, ſome time ago, a letter from an old 
friend and correſpondent at Manchefer, full of hard 
words, and in a high flown ſtyle, complaining of 
the extravagance and luxury of Dukes and Lords, 
who were no better fleſh and blood than he or I, 
and aſking me to put down my name to a ſet 


of Reſolutions for correcting that abuſe. I thought 


at firſt my old friend had been playing upon me, as 
it was about the fooling time of the year; but when 
I was told that there was ſeriouſly ſuch Reſolutions 
propoſed at Mancheſter, I wrote a ſerious anſwer, 
] defired him to recolle& how much of my money 


had gone through his hands ſince our firſt dealings 


with one another, and that I believed in my conſci- 
ence there was ſcarce a ſingle Neceſſary in all our 
accounts ; ſo that if Luxury was to be put down, he 
muſt ſhut up ſhop. 1 believe my good friend 


was aſhamed of himſelf, for he anſwered my next or- 


der, and ſaid nothing more of the Reſolutions. 
The modern Levellers tell us what we are to 


gain by their plan ; but, my Friends,it 1s neceſſary 


for us to think what we ſhould loſe by it. Every 
man in a decent ſituation in life, even if he earns his 
bread by the ſwear of his brow, has ſomething he 
can call his own, ſomething he feels comfortable in, 
and which his way of life has made more ſuitable to 
him than the fine things of other people in a high- 
er ſphere, which is generally a ſituation of more care 
than comfort. 
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Every man who has ſomething to preſerve for 
himſelf, and too honeſt to encroach on his neigh- 
bours, will tremble at the effects of throwing looſe 
every bond of peace and good order. My Man- 
cheer friends ſome time ago had a taſte of the con- 
ſequences in the burning of their cotton mills, 
This is a ſtrong inſtance of what are the principles 
lately attempted to be introduced among us, The 
truth is, I believe, that if this new ſyſtem was to 
take place, the effect would be, that the next day 
all the rich would be ruined, above half the induſ- 
trious would be ſoon put out of employ, and in a 
little time all the poor would be ſtarved, 

We hear a great deal about the Americans and the 
French, and the excellent Governments they have 
eſtabliſhed; and one of the great Apoſtles of the 
new Doctrines tells us how much we ſhould profit 
by adopting the like Governments. In the firſt 
place, I am ſtrongly inclined to ſuſpect the friend- 
MHip of this gentleman's advice. He tells us him- 
ſelf, that he began by doing this country all the 
harm in his power in favour of America; that he 
formed the ſcheme, during the war with that coun- 
try, of coming to England for the purpoſe of broach- 
ing his principles; and ſeems to have thought, that 
if people were mac! enough to liſten to him, we 
ſhould ſoon have been in ſuch a ſituation, that nei- 
ther America nor any other Country would have 
had any thing to fear from us.—I am told he has 
fince reſided principally in France, where he has 
probably found new reaſons for making this attempt; 
and yet this Impoſter now gravely tells you, that 
this 1s done from his great regard for your welfare: 
as far as himſelf is concerned he riſks little, as, by 
all accounts, he has neither property nor reputati- 
on to loſe. | 

This gentleman tells us we have no conſtitution, 
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and that what we have is wretchedly bad, and that 
therefore we ſhould overturn it, and get the Ame- 
rican or the French Conſtitution as faſt as we can. 
Il do not imagine any of my countrymen know 


what theſe American or French Conſtitutions are; 


and I confeſs, I hardly think it worth their enquiry, 
while they are happy under our own. I believe, 
however, the fact is, that the Americans, after they 
left us, were under great difficulty how to go on at 
all. Luckily for them, Mr. Paine was not at hand 
to preach confuſion ; they had ſtill ſome notion left 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution under which they had ſo 
long lived, and they had ſenſe enough to conform 
to it as nearly as they could. As to France, their 
old Government was bad enough; what it is now, 
it is difficult to ſay : I am told that, in fact, they 
have no Government at all; and what it will end in, 
he muſt be very wiſe or very bold that will gueſs. 
Mr. Paine tells us we are oppreſſed and ruined 
by taxes ; and he propoſes, if we will let him make 
a new Conſtitution for us, to ſave us a world of ex- 


Pence, by turning adrift all the preſent ſervants of 


Government, and having only a certain number of 
officers by whom all the buſineſs of the Nation is to 
be done. Our taxes (one half of which were laid 
on to pay the debt of the American war, in which 
Mr. Paine was ſo active againſt us), to be ſure, are 
Heavy, and I am glad to find that our preſent mana- 
gers have begun to take off ſome of them; but I 
don't find we have been ruined even by theſe taxes; 
on the contrary, we have been thriving apace under 
the preſent Government, But what 1s the reaſon 
we pay theſe expences? Becauſe the bulineſs of a 
nation, like that of an individual, cannot be done 
without paying the ſervants it neceſſarily employs. 
— Mr. Paine indeed has made this wonderful diſ- 
covery, that if you have fewer ſervants at leſs wages, 
* 9 it 
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it would coſt you leſs. This may be very true; but 
if a farmer were to part with his labourers, or a 
manufacturer with his workmen, under pretence of 
diminiſhing his expences, and it appeared that he 
did this without conſidering the extent and manner 
of cultivating the farm, or the nature and profit of 
the manufacture, do you think that either would be 
fooliſh enough to take his advice ? If they did, the 
conſequence would be, that at the end of the year 
the farmer would be turned out of his bargain for 
not paying his rent, and the manufacturer would 
become a bankrupft. 
My friends, I am no philoſopher, nor fine writer, 
though I got a tolerable education at the Charter- 
Houſe, and remember a little of my Grammar as 
well as Mr. Paine. But without philoſophy or fine 
writing, I may venture to beſeech you, not to throw 
away all the bleſſings you poſſeſs on a wild experi- 
ment to find ſomething better, and that too on the: 
authority of people who have an intereſt in miſlead- 
ing you. For my own part, I am come to an age 
that cannot look for living long to enjoy our pre- 
ſent national profperity; but I have children and 
rand-children; and I cannot bear to think, that 
Polly or wickedneſs ſhould endanger the happinefs 
which I hope they will inherit, by having the good 
fortune to be born under the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
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TEN MINUTES REFLECTION 
i : ON THE | | 
LATE EVENTS IN FRANCE. 


NOME time ago I uſed the freedom to addreſs to 
you a very ſhort plain Paper, under the title of 
« Ten Minutes' Caution, againſt forme Doctrines 
which Mr. Thomas Paine and others were at great 


pains 
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Pains to inculcate. To any man who had leiſure to 
think on the ſubject, and was diſpoſed to think im- 
partially, I believe that Caution was not very neceſ- 
fary. The preſent Paper ſtands perhaps more in 
need of an Apology ; it were indeed ſcarcely poſſible 
to imagine, that any rational perſon who had heard' 
of the late Events in France could be inſenſible to 
the feelings they muſt raiſe in every honeſt heart, or 
the reffections they muſt cauſe in every {ound mind, 
did we not ſtill ſee examples of individuals and So- 
cieties wicked or mad enough to countenance thoſe 
proceedings, and to hold out to their Countrymen 
the ſame Mt of Doctrines by which all this miſ- 
Chief in our neighbouring Country has been occaſi- 
oned. I believe thoſe Perſons and Societies to oe 
as deſpicable i in themſelves, as their doctrines are 
pernicious ; yet I hope, my Friends and Fellow-Ci- 
tizens, you will forgive my anxiety, if while they are. 
trying to miſlead you by Falſehoods and Mil-repre- 
fentations, I wiſh to mention to you a few Reflecti- 
ons, which muſt, I think, ſtrike every man of com- 
mon ſenſe and common honeſty, on the preſent fitu- 
ation of that unhappy Country. 

I believe thoſe Advocates for the French Revolu- 
tions (for, as might have been expected, they have 
not been contented with one) will hardly venture to 
ſhock Britiſh humanity by vindicating the Barbari- 
ties of the Mob of Paris, though ſome of the 
Newſpapers, known by. the name of Oppoſition Pa- 
pers, have publiſhed what they call Apologies and 
Palliations of them. It will be difficult, I think, 
even at the Old Bailey, to find Readers who can 
excuſe murdering hundreds in cold blood, carrying 
their heads on Pikes, mangling their bodies, and 
acting ſuch horrible and beaſtly cruelties as none 


but Cannibals were ever ſuppoſed to practice. Theſe 


are not the Writings, therefore, which any who 
| knows 
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knows the People of Great Britain will think it ne- 
ceſſary to anſwer. But there are ſome men more 
artful in their attempts to miſlead you; who blame 
thoſe Barbarities, but vindicate the Doctrines and 
Principles by which they have been cauſed. It is of 
ſuch Principles, that a very little reflection on what 
has paſſed during the laſt three years in France will, 
I think, ſufficiently teach us to beware. 
I am no Philoſopher, my Friends; but it ſeems 
Plain enough to any man of common. underſtand- 
ing, that in any country that has been civilized or 
governed at all, ſetting up the new and chimerical 
ſyſtem of the Rights of Men as the rule of public 
conduct, is bidding farewell to any thing like Go- 
vernment or Law, Order, Peace, or Security. In 
any Society, except Government has power, no man 
can be free; becauſe freedom in my neighbour to do 
me wrong, may be Liberty to him, but it is Tyranny 
to me. Such has been the ſtate of France for ſome 
time paſt: yet they have told us France was free all 
the time, becauſe the Tyrants that impriſoned, rob- 
bed, and murdered the people, were not Kings, or 
Nobility, but were, on the contrary, what they call 
Sans Culottes, which may be tranſlated the Tatter- 
demallians of Paris, the very ſcum of the earth. 

In every Society, except in the very woods of the 


1 Savages, Property and Rank muſt be unequal, 


though the happineſs they afford are more equal, I 
believe, than we are ſometimes apt to imagine.— 
The ſecurity of that happineſs is the great point; if 
that is taken away, the value of the greateſt and the 
leaſt is equally deſtroyed. The only perſons who 
can then have enjoyment in any thing, will be thoſe 
few deſperate and abandoned men, who are too idle 
to have got any property of their own, and too 
worthleſs to have any conſideration for their Neigh- 
bours or Fellow-Creatures, 
=? When 
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When people talk of Equality, which is a word 


much in vogue of late, I am afraid they generally 


think only of being equal to thoſe who are now a- 
bove them, not of thoſe who are now below them 
becoming equal to themſelves. Depend upon it, 
the deſire of Levelling will be at leaſt as ſtrong in 
the lower rank as in any of thoſe above it. If 
Tradeſmen think it fair that they ſhould be equal 
to Lords, (God knows they are generally much hap- 


Pier) their Workmen will themſelves be equally en- 
titled to be on a par with them! and the honeſt 


workman who now brings up his family decently 
and comfortably on the profits of his labour, does 
not perhaps reflect, that on this new plan of Equa- 
lity, the ſturdy ruffian who now begs a halfpenny 
from him at the corner of the ſtreet, may chuſe to 


eat the dinner he has provided for his wife and chil- 

dren, or to knock him down with his crutch, if he 
_ refuſes his conſent to that propoſal. The only man 
who can gain on this Plan, is he who has nothing 
to loſe; and they will probably get uppermoſt, who 
riſk nothing if they ſhould fall. Such has been the 
cafe in France. The Sans Culottes, the naked 
- Blackguards, have been in truth the Rulers of that 


miſerable Country. You know that in defiance of 


the pretended Government of the National Aſſem- 
'bly, theſe 'worthy gentlemen took upon them the 


diſpofal of the Lives and Properties of their Fellow- 


Citizens, and after having amuſed themſelves (ſnock- 


ing as the word is, I ufe it feriouſly) with murder 
one day, went about the next, ſtopping every decent 


perſon in the ſtreets, and took from them whatever 
Part of their property or apparel they thought worth 


taking. The. National Aſſembly wrote high flown 
Decrees againſt this in vain; they would ſcarcely 


indeed wonder at what was a natural conſequence 
of the Rule of Equality and the Rights of Men, for 


which 
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which their Philoſophers had written as high flown 
Decrees before. 

But, ſay our Reforming Writers and Societies, 
we do not mean in any degree to give birth to ſuch 
anarchy and diſorder: We mean only to make Go- 
vernment what it ought to be—an Inſtrument for 
the Good of the People. Sa faid the firſt Reform- 
ers of France, and many of them, I believe, ſaid it 
ſincerely, which is more than my knowledge of ſome 
of our Reformers will allow me to believe of them. 
But have things in France turned out as thoſe beſt 
of the Revolutioniſts expected? Would they not 
have ſhuddered to think, that ſuch Aſſaſſinations 
and Maſſacres as have deluged Paris, and ſome o- 
ther Towns in France with blood, could poſſibly 
happen in any land where common Reaſon or Hu- 
manity exiſted? Such, however, have been the ef- 
fects of letting looſe, under the idea of Reforma- 
tion, a ſpifit of Revolution, and of contempt for 
Order and Good Government. Suffer People once 
to ſhake off eſtabliſhed Government, and fanciful 


men to propoſe viſionary theories in its ſtead, and 


the greateſt injuſtice and miſrule will infallibly 
enſue. . 

It is, I fancy, not an eaſy matter, even for the 
wiſeſt and the moſt virtuous men to make a Go- 
vernment far a Nation. The old eſtabliſhed Go- 
vernment, which is called the Conſtitution, comes 
on by degrees, as neceſſity requires, and as the ſitu- 
ation of the people admits. But if the greateſt 


| Philoſopher, or a ſet of the greateſt Philoſophers, 


ſit down in their ſtudies, without that neceſſity, to 
invent or to mend a Conſtitution, it is a thouſand to: 
one they make a bungling piece of work of it. I 
am a, Plain man, and therefore may be excuſed a 
homely Simile : If any of us wiſhed to have a Coat 
made, I think we ſhould hardly. ſay to our Neigh- 

bour 
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dour the Taylor, who had ſerved us well for ma- 


ny a year, You are a Bungler at your Trade, and I 


will not employ you any longer; you follow the eld 
vulgar practice of taking meaſure, which I am now 


too wiſe to ſubmit to; I am to ſend for the Profeſſor 
of Anatomy, who knows how a man is made by Na- 
ture, and he ſhall cut my coat for me of that per- 
fect pattern which becomes it. I really think the 
French Philoſophers have acted juſt as rediculouſly : 
in the beſt of them this was only Folly and Vanity; 
in the worſt of them it was Knavery and Wicked- 
neſs. 

1 have lived to ſuch an age, my Friends, as to 
have had time to look about me with ſome obſerva- 
tion, from which we can always judge, if we will not 
allow ourſelves to be carried away by fine words.— 
Tell me, upon recollection, have you often known 
any of thoſe violent Reformers good for any thing 
as a Merchant, a Tradeſman, or a Manufacturer ? 
Was his buſineſs thriving, his family happy, his ſer- 
vants or workmen well uſed and comfortable? Or 
was he not, generally, an idle, diſſipated, vapour- 
ing fellow, harſh to his wife, neglectful of his fa- 
mily, a bad paymaſter, and an unſafe dealer? The 
great leaders of the French Mob were, I under- 
ſtand, juſt ſuch men as theſe—men of fine tongues, 
but black hearts, whoſe perſons nobody regarded, 
and whoſe. characters every body who knew them 
deſpiſed ; men, in ſhort, who never could be any 
thing during the peace and proſperity of a country, 
but who were likely to be leading men when peo- 


ple were to be led to villanies and crimes. The 


more you know of their friends and aſſociates in 
Britain, the more, I believe, you will diſcover that 
they are of a piece with thoſe in France, in their 
Characters as well as in their doctrines. 

Mr. Paine and moſt of his diſciples, having no 
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property of their own to take care of, are the more 
diſintereſted, no doubt, in their great care of yours: 
it is your money they wiſh to ſave by a reform, 
which, they tell you, will greatly leſſen the public 
expences, which under the preſent eſtabliſhment, 
preſs ſo hard on the bulk of the people. I might 
make a ſhort anſwer to this, by deſiring them to tell 
us, if in any of thoſe countries where the expences 
of Government are much ſmaller, there is the fame 
comfort, the ſame good living, among the bulk of 
the people as in England? The truth ſeems to me 
to be, that in every rich and thriving country, the 
expences of Government muſt be greater than in a 
Poor one, becauſe offices will not be executed well 
and honourably, nor will thoſe who hold them, have 
the reſpect that is neceſſary for executing them well, 
unleſs the ſalaries bear a proportion to the fortunes 
of the people around them. The French have be- 
come great economiſts in that way, and have cut 
down, in their ſhort-hand manner, the ſalaries of 
different offices to a very ſmall proportion of what 
they were. But what fort of people have they got 
to fill thoſe offices, or how have they been executed ? 
And even in the ſaving, I am told they have been 
ſadly diſappointed : according to our good old pro- 
verb, they have been penny-wiſe and pound-fooliſh ; 
it has coſt them more to repair the ill-done work of 
their new officers, than the higheſt allowance which 
Engliſh liberality would have made for the apoint- 
ments. | | 
I have heard ſome of my difcontented neighbours 
talk of the hardſhip there was, that ſuch and ſuch 
a great man had ſo much a year from the public, 
while the poor were ſo burthened as they are. Now 
I: very much doubt, whether in fact the poor con- 
tribute any thing to the payment of thoſe great 
men's ſalarics. I have had a good deal of experi- 
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ence in that line, and I believe the workman is al- 
ways paid for his work according to the rate which 
his living coſts; and the taxes and burthens that 
his employers pay, are laid on the price of what they 
ſell, over and above his wages. If there is a briſk 
ſale for what he works on, he may get higher wages; 
if a dull ſale, he will get lower, or he may want 
work altogether. The rich men that live round us 
make the ſale briſk, and if they have their luxuries, 
we have our profits from them, But as I take it, 
the Rights of Men the Liberty and Equality we hear 
ſo much about, would ſoon ſet the workmen idle al- 
together. So I underſtand it has done in Paris; 
there indeed ſome of them haye found other trades, 
they have become butchers of defenceleſs priſoners, 
grey-haired old men, and helpleſs women and chil- 
dren. In Britain, thanks be to God, we have more 
worthy, employments ; and there never was a time 
when induſtry was better rewarded, when Trade was 
briſker, Manufactures more flouriſhing, or the Coun- 
try more thriving than at preſent, I truſt it will 
continue, ſo, notwithſtanding all the pains our Re- 
formers and Revolutioniſts take to make it other- 
wiſe, Some of them, we know, have an intereſt a- 
gainſt the proſperity of this country, and are there - 
fore excuſable in point of prudence, if they ſet hu- 
manity and goodneſs (as they can eaſily do) out of 
the queſtion, But what apology could we find for 
ourſelves, if we ſhould be ſeduced by thoſe tempters 
to commit a ſort of ſelf-murder on our country? 
Even Satan himſelf did not tempt Job to ſuicide; till 
he was poor, and miſerable, and Tack, and naked. 
Theſe modern Satans have the impudence to tempt 
us to the ſame ſort of crime, when, like Job in his 
firſt ſtate, our ſubſtance is great and increaſing, 
when our ſheep, our cattle, and our ſtores abound. 

"OM * obſerve, my friends, that thoſe French 
Y philoſophers 
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Prom whom our reformers ſo much admire, 
ad nothing to reſtrain them but the riſk they might, 
run in this world. All belief of a God and another 
world they had thrown entirely aſide. Are you wil- 
ling, my friends, to part with this faith and hope, 
which to every good man is the great comfort of his 
life, which gives a higher reliſh to his proſperity, a 
ſtay and a reſting place to which he can flee in ad- 
verſity? Will you not ſcruple ſetting looſe your fa- 
milies, your workmen, your cuſtomers, and your 
correſpondents, from the awe of God and a good 
conſcience, and of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſn ments? for the purpoſes of the French toth of 
Auguſt men this converſion was, no doubt, well 
contrived ; they had overthrown the law and the go- 
vernment ; they had only to efface the remaining 
check, the Deity, from the minds of their followers, 
and they could then be ſet to any thing. 5 
1 will not, my Friends, do the French Nation ſ. 
much injuſtice as to ſuppoſe, that this madneſs, and 
wickedneſs, and impiety, are ſpread over the whole, 
or even any conſiderable part of it. I cannot bring 
myſelf to think ſo ill of any ſet of human beings.— 
But that is juſt the misfortune of ſetting looſe eſtab- 
liſhed Government. A few deſperate, abandoned 
men will then ſtart up, and impudently call them- 
felves the People. The people, accuſtomed to have 
Government act for them and protect them, will ſit 
till and ſubmit to that handful of Blackguards and 
Ruffians, and ſuffer more from them in one week 
than from almoſt the worſt Government in a centu- 
Remember ÆAſop's Fable of the Sheep and the 
- Dog. The Sheep complained that the Dog fed on 
the milk that ſhould have fattened their Lambs, and 
that he chaſed them very roughly if at any time they 
ſtrayed from the fold. I never eat Milk, ſaid 
the Wolf, „and as I like Freedom myſelf, I will 
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not feſträin yours. The Dog was diſmiſſed, and 


the Wolf, inſtead of the Milk, eat up the Lambs 
- themſelves. I'think there are none of us ſo filly as 
not to apply the moral to thoſe Wolves in Sheep's 
cloathing, who preach up the advantages of Revo- 
wen, and the Expence of Eſtabliſnments. 
It is againſt ſuch men, my Friends, that I win 


you to be on your guard, and to take warning by the 
ſufferings of our Neighbours, how you liſten to their 
arguments. Were this country even in the ſituati- 
on France was in formerly, (with many faults in her 


. Government, we will allow) you ſee what a dread- 
ful change for the worſe the principles of ſuch men 
might bring upon us. But as we are protected in 
our perſons, ſafe in our property, with our country 
and flouriſhing, and every opportunity of 
our proſpe, ing along with ber, many of our equals, 
"riſing to the greateſt wealth and influence, which are 
open to the loweſt of us all, if they have induſtry or 
abilities to attain then; while no man, however 
much above us, can do us the ſmalleſt injury or in- 
- juſtice unpuniſhed ; can we think, without abhar- 
. Fence and indignation, of any arguments that would 
2 us to run the riſk of exchanging all thoſe 

eſſings for ſuch ſcenes as France has lately witnei- 
_ ſed? I leave it to yourſelves (for I am no Orator) to 
find out words ſtrong enough for the Wickedneſs of 
thoſe who uſe ſuch arguments, or the Folly of thoſe 
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